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able variety of handwriting which would on purely palaeographical 
grounds have assigned to them a much more varied provenance both 
in time and in space. 

With Mr. Jenkinson's plea for more attention to administrative 
history, " that unwritten science ", it is easy to find one's self in cordial 
agreement, both for the sake of the subject itself and for the practical 
reasons which he cogently urges. The argument against the utility of 
palaeography and diplomatics does not command so ready an assent, in 
spite of the able presentation of the Record Office case. Both of these 
disciplines are conceived in too narrow and formal a fashion and with- 
out sufficient regard to their more recent developments. Palaeography 
certainly includes the kind of study which has been applied to medieval 
scriptoria by Traube and by recent German students of private char- 
ters, and which, mutatis mutandis, would seem applicable to English 
scribes as well. So the genetic study of diplomatics gives a large 
place to the governmental organization and procedure which produced 
the various classes of documents. The Archiv fur Urkundenforschung, 
for example, has made it part of its programme, not only to extend the 
range of diplomatic research to those more recent and more abundant 
types of documents which Mr. Jenkinson has particularly in mind, but 
also to pursue such investigations with constant reference to the corre- 
sponding administrative organization. What is needed is not the ab- 
dication of palaeography and diplomatics in favor of administrative 
history, but a fresher and less formal study of these subjects in their 
wider relations to the distinctive problems which the English records 
present. While Mr. Jenkinson does not seek to exclude these auxiliary- 
sciences from the general programmes of study, one cannot help fear- 
ing that the neglect of such subjects by workers in the English public 
records would isolate them still further from Continental scholarship, 
at a time when they have yet much to learn from the application of 
Continental methods to English materials. 

Charles H. Haskins. 

The Chronicle of Novgorod, 1016-1471. Translated from the 
Russian by Robert Michell and Nevill Forbes, Ph.D., 
Reader in Russian in the University of Oxford, with an Intro- 
duction by C. Raymond Beazley, D.Litt, Professor of Modern 
History, University of Birmingham, and an Account of the 
Text by A. A. Shakhmatov, Professor in the University of 
St. Petersburg. [Camden third series, vol. XXV.] (London: 
Royal Historical Society. 1914. Pp. xliii, 237.) 
Except for the First Chronicle, commonly called that of "Nestor", 
none of the longer narrative sources for Russian medieval history has 
hitherto been translated into Western languages. One is therefore 
the more inclined to welcome a translation of the oldest and most im- 
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portant chronicle of the great Russian city-republic, which once ruled 
over the largest empire in Europe, and which has such special claims 
upon the interest of the student of political, constitutional, and economic 
history. 

This volume presents what should properly be called the First Nov- 
gorodian Chronicle, as distinguished from the other three chronicles 
of the same name. The First Novgorodian Chronicle has twice been 
published by the Russian Archaeographical Commission, first in 1841 
in the third volume of the Complete Collection of Russian Chronicles, 
and then in 1888 in more exact and scholarly form. The basis of both 
these editions was the Synodal Transcript, the oldest existing manu- 
script of the Chronicle, which was probably written in the second quar- 
ter of the fourteenth century, and which covers the period from 1016 
to x 333- Three later manuscripts offer variants for this period, and 
also furnish a continuation of the narrative down to 1446, at which 
date the First Novgorodian Chronicle ends. The translators have, 
in general, followed the text of the Russian edition of 1888, inserting 
at the end, however, a long account of the downfall of Novgorodian 
independence in 1471, which is taken from a chronicle of the sixteenth 
century. It is to be regretted that they have seldom taken notice of 
the variants, even when the latter are of decided importance; and that 
when they have introduced into the text passages from manuscripts other 
than the Synodal one, or even from other chronicles than the Nov- 
gorodian, they have not informed the reader of the source from which 
they have borrowed. 

Those who have dealt with Russian chronicles will recognize the 
exceptional difficulties that confront a translator. Messrs. Michell and 
Forbes deserve much praise for their success in preserving the sim- 
plicity, the directness, and the laconic vigor of the original. Unfor- 
tunately, however, this translation in several respects leaves very much 
to be desired. In some cases the attempt to render the translation 
literal has resulted in making it quite unintelligible: e. g., "they gave 
them peace at all their will" (p. 43) — i. e., on their own terms; or 
"they . . . fetched in Svyatoslav again with his full liberty" (p. 23) — 
i. e., on his own conditions. It is utterly misleading to translate 
Zagorod'ci as "those of the outskirts" (p. 60), when the word means 
" the inhabitants of the Zagorodny konec ", one of the five wards or 
"ends" of Novgorod; or to render the word for "tablets" (*. e., the 
accounts kept by the Novgorodian capitalists of the loans they had 
made) by "boards" or "rafts" (p. 50). Even more serious are such 
errors as the following: "Volodimir . . . drowned all of them" (p. 
10), which should read, he "imprisoned all of them"; "Rostislav fled 
. . . having sat in Novgorod eight years and four months" (p. 16) — 
the Russian text has "one year and four months"; or "the men of 
Novgorod having ousted Vsevolod beyond the Volok, and in all his 
land" (p. 40), when the correct version is, "Vsevolod having arrested 
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the Novgorodians beyond the Volok and in all his land". These mis- 
takes in translation are distressingly frequent. 

Like most Russian chronicles, the First Novgorodian is a compila- 
tion built up from many sources by many writers in the course of several 
centuries. The history of the text is summarized in masterly fashion 
by Professor Shakhmatov, who is, perhaps, the foremost authority in 
this field of Russian literature. 

The uses to which the Chronicle may be put as an historical source 
are exemplified by Professor Beazley's introductory essay, which de- 
scribes the role played by " My Lord Novgorod the Great " in Russian 
history; the liberty-loving spirit, the stormy political life, and the thriv- 
ing commercial activities of the Novgorodians; the far-flung empire, 
extending even into Asia, which owed allegiance to the city by the 
Volkhov ; and the history of the relations of the republic with the other 
Russian states and with the Germans, Scandinavians, Lithuanians, and 
Tartars. One defect, perhaps, may be noted in this introduction: the 
lack of any detailed description of the laws and institutions of Nov- 
gorod, or of the real character and meaning of the incessant party strife, 
which fills so large a part of the annals of the republic. 

R. H. Lord. 

The Economic Organisation of England: an Outline History. 
Lectures delivered at Hamburg by William James Ashley, 
M.A., M.Com., Hon. Ph.D., Professor of Commerce, University 
of Birmingham. (London and New York: Longmans, Green, 
and Company. 1914. Pp. viii, 213.) 

Tins is a belated notice of an excellent book. The delay has by 
chance given it an almost pathetic interest. Although published only 
a year ago and consisting of a group of lectures delivered little more 
than two years ago by an English scholar before a German audience, 
so far as the relations between England and Germany go it seems to 
belong to a past generation, if not to a bygone period. The comrade- 
ship in scholarly investigation reflected in these lectures, as it has been 
in the career of the lecturer, has all gone to wreck, for the present at 
least, on the primitive passions and brute instincts whose recrudescence 
is a part of the moral cost of the great war. However, none of these 
things were in the minds of either speaker or listener when these lec- 
tures were given. They are devoted to a quite objective description, 
without national bias, of the main currents of English economic his- 
tory. 

Professor Ashley has shown good judgment in devoting attention 
rather to the forms of social organization that have accompanied eco- 
nomic conditions and changes than to the details of those changes them- 
selves. His work is necessarily blocked out on broad lines while actual 
economic conditions are a matter of infinite detail. He has also given 



